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. HE various Definitions of the Word 
* 1 LIBERTY, may convince us with 
* what ne it has been con- 

ſidered in all Ages, and by all Na- 
tions; conſequently of what Importance it has 
been eſteemed to the Happineſs of Mankind. 
The Variety of Opinions concerning it does 
not proceed from any Uncertainty in the Na- 
ture of the Subject, but from the different 
Forms it aſſumes under different Conſtitutions 
of Government. Republicks, whether De- 
mocracies or Ariſtocracies, muſt differ among 


B them- 


33 
themſelves in their Ideas of it. The Citizens 
of Athens, Lacedæmon, Rome, could never 
have agreed, nor ever ſhall the Citizens of 
Holland, Genoa, or Venice, agree in any one 
Definition of it. 


the Sovereign; but in theſe happy Kingdoms, 
by the peculiar Excellence of our Conſtitution, 
it is fixed and aſcertained, It conſiſts in being 
governed by Laws, which it had a certain 
Share in enacting. Every Briton, who gives 
a Vote in electing a Member of Parliament, 
virtually enacts thoſe Laws, by which he con- 
ſents hereafter to be governed. From this in- 


eſtimable Privilege ariſes another, hardly leſs; 


valuable, by which he is empowered to give 
his Opinion; to expreſs his Approbation or 
Diſlike of any Meaſure, that regards the pub- 
lick Safety, 


SUCH are the Principles, thus ſimple and 
full of Dignity, upon which our Anceſtors 
founded the nobleſt Syſtem of political Li- 
berty, that ever bleſſed Mankind, But our 

modern 


In Monarchies it varies ac- 
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modern Patriot diſdains to be confined. As- 


tuat anguſto limite mundi. He has nobler and 
more enlarged Ideas of Britiſh Freedom. He 
enters into the Cabinet; fixes the Boundaries 
of the Sovereign's Prerogatives ; appoints his 
Miniſters, Ambaſſadors, Generals; directs the 
Deſtination of our Fleets and Armies; declares 
War; forms impracticable Plans of Peace, 
and fore-knows Events, that can never come 
to paſs: then appeals to the People in an en- 
flamed Declamation; profeſſos his pure, diſ- 
intereſted Zeal for their Service, and ſwears, 
in ſcraps of Greek and Roman Learning, that 
our Country is our greateſt God; our beſt, 
our deareſt Parent; and that the Love of it 
includes all the Paſſions, Affections, Duties 
and Charities of human Lite. 


ExncovRAGED by that Impunity, with which 
he hath outraged his Sovereign, inſulted his 
Miniſters, and violated every Form of publick 
Duty and Decency, our Patriot-Writer now 
violently breaks in upon the Security and Hap- 
pineſs of domeſtick Lite. Jam ſceevus aper- 
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tam in rabiem verti cepit, — & per honeftas 
ire minax impune domos. Whoever are known 
to live in perſonal Friendſhip and Eſteem with 
a Miniſter, inſtantly become Objects of the 


Patriot's Wrath; but if they be ſuppoſed to | 
approve of the Meaſures of his Adminiſtra- 


tion, their Reputation 1s put to the Torture 
by the Malevolence of Obloquy and Slander; 
their Perſons are diſtorted by that new-invented 
Species of painting, called Carricatura, The 
Peculiarities of their Manners, Tempers or 
Dreſs are made the Sport of Buffoonery and 
Ridicule; their Anceſtors are ſacrilegiouſly 
torn out of their Graves to acknowledge 
Crimes, they never committed, and their 
Poſterity, yet unborn, are blaſted with more 
than the Curſe of original Sin. 


But theſe Writers — may they not be juſtly 
apprehenſive of Repriſals ? Their Patrons too, 
though they themſelves have none, may poſ- 
ſibly have Fathers, Mothers, Anceſtors, worth 
waking from the Dead to fill the Hiſtory of a 
weekly Paper. 
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have Perſons, Geſtures, and Complexions, 
that might eafily be given up to Laughter, 


No. The writer of theſe Papers diſclaims this 


horrid Warfare; more ſhocking, more diſ- 
honourable to Humanity, than the Cruelties 
of Savages. Never let ſuch licentiouſneſs aſ- 
ſume the Name of Liberty. 


Were a Foreigner to read this laſt Pa- 
ragraph would he not exclaim with Wonder 
and Indignation, what a Race of Barbarians! 
Who have neither Laws to preſerve the Ma- 
jeſty of their Prince from Outrage and In- 
ſult: his Miniſters from Obloquy and un- 
merited Reproach, or the Characters of their 
private Citizens from Scandal and Defama- 
tion! Would it not increaſe his Wonder to 
be told, that in no other Country, the moſt 
civilized in Europe, is the Majeſty of the So- 
vereign more fincerely reverenced ; his Per- 
ſon more beloved; his Virtues more grate. 
fully acknowledged ? that in no other Coun- 
try, are the Laws more juſt in puniſhing even 
an Attempt againſt a Life ſo dear, ſo ineſ- 

timably 


$0” 1 
timably dear, to his People ; none more wiſe- 


ly conſtituted to guard him from that more 
dircful Aſſaſſination; the murder of his Fame? 


Bur the Timidity of ſome Miniſters, who 
wanted Spirit to aſcertain the Bounds between 
Licentiouſneſs and Liberty; the juſt Contempt, 


with which others treated theſe libellous Poli- 


ticians, and their Reliance upon the good un- 
derſtanding of our People (a national Cha- 
racter,) were among the Cauſes, which eſta- 
bliſhed an Opinion, that the Liberty of the 
Preſs was uncontrollable. An Opinion, which 
weak Men alone could believe, but of which 
wicked Men have made a moſt ſhamelefs Miſ- 
uſe. Witneſs the Books of Irreligion and Im- 
morality, which a good Man cannot read with- 
out Horrour, and which only the moſt aban. 
doned could have written, 


Bur leaving the Care of Religion, deorum 
cure dits cure, to the Gentlemen of a certain 


Profeſſion, who are ſuppoſed, I know not 
how juſtly, better to underitand its Intereſts, 
as 
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as indeed they are ſomewhat more intereſted 
than Laymen in its Preſervation, let us reſume 
the proper Subject of theſe Papers. 


IT is not eaſy to imagine what Ideas our 
political Authors can have conceived of Li- 
berty in general, when they tell us, that any 
one particular Branch of it, perhaps the moſt 
capable of doing Miſchief to the State, is not 
to be reſtrained or bounded by thoſe univerſal 
Rules of Subjection and Obedience, which 
conſtitute the very Nature of Government. Na- 
tural Liberty is that of Individuals ; ſocial Li- 
berty is that of the Community. The firſt is 
authoriſed in attempting whatever it has Force 
to execute. The ſecond is confined by Ru- 
les of Reaſon, Equity, Morality and the Laws 
of Property. When every Man may act as he 
pleaſes, he may be oppoſed in every Action 
by the mere good pleaſure of every other Man. 
The Conſequence is Anarchy and the Diſſo- 
lution of Society, Liberty, therefore, well 
defined, is Obedience to Laws. To live ac- 
cording to the Dictates of unreſtrained Impulſe 

and 
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and Appetite is Slavery; the Slavery of Sa- 
vages. 


Bur ſuppoſing the Preſs is never to be ſub- 
jected to thoſe Laws, to which we intruſt our 
deareſt Intereſts of Religion and Property, yet 
whom ſhall we appoint the Guardians of this 
Palladium of Britiſh Liberty ? Whom ſhall we 


cConſecrate to the divine Office of watching 


over this Veſtal, this eternal Fire? Who is 
worthy to ſtand at the Altar in the Temple 
of Liberty, and miniſter to the People? Sure- 
ly not theſe fiery Zealots, theſe Enthufiaſts, 
whoſe firſt principles of Politicks are an Oppo- 
fition to Miniſters; who hold it their Duty, 
ſuppoſing them ſincere, to ſpread abroad the 
Alarms of Fears, Suſpicions, jealouſies, more 
eſpecially in critical Situations; in times of 
War and Danger, 


THESE are general Reflexions, nor ſhould 
they be particularly applied. Several Perſons 
have been named cither as Patrons or Wri- 
ters in the preſent ill- timed, unjuſtifiable At- 
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tack on one of the Miniſters. I will not of- 
fend any good Man by ſuppoſing him capa- 
ble of engaging in ſuch a Deſign, or ſuſpect 
any Gentleman of encouraging that moſt illi- 
beral manner, in which it has hitherto been 
proſecuted. I would not affront a Man of 
Genius, by believing him a Writer in the 
phlegmatick Dullneſs of the Monitor, or the 
petulant vivacity of the North Briton, though 
ſometimes miſtaken for Wit. Impoſſible ! Yet 
ſuch a Man of Genius has been named, as 
the Writer of the North Briton *. If poſſible 
that this Gentleman could write ſo infinitely 
beneath his Character, how muſt we compaſ- 
fionate the Indigence, (the poor Apothecary's 
Plea for ſelling Poiſon,) that has compelled 
him to the Proſtitution of no common Ta- 
lents? How muſt we lament, the perverſion 
of his Genius from Poetry to Politicks ? 


I wiLtr not hazard any Conjectures concern- 
ing our preſent Writers. Let them enjoy their 


The Author of the R ſciad. 
| C Obſcu- 
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Obſcurity. Light is painful to Creatures, that 
delight in Darkneſs. Yet I hope the Reader 
will permit me to recolle& the Characters of 
their Predeceſſors, for fifty Years paſt, in Pa- 
triotiſm and publick Spirit. Perhaps there 
may be ſome reſemblance between them, that 
may direct us to form a temperate, unprejudi- 
ced Judgement of the patriot Virtues of their 
preſent Succeſſors. | 


AT the latter end of Queen Anne's Reign, 
a Perſon, moſt eminently qualified for ſuch an 
Ollice, was employed by the Miniſtry to write 
in Defence of their Adminiſtration, He was 
not only the greateſt, but indeed the only 
original Genius of his Age, He had impro- 
ved a natural and copious Vein of Humour 
by all the ſtudied Arts of Irony and Ridi- 
cule. To the laughing Indolence of Horace, 
he had joincd the ſanguinary Spirit of Juve— 
Nor was he more diſtinguiſhed by theſe 
extraordinary Talents, than by an inborn 
Spleen of Temper and a virulent Rage of 
Party, He had made his firſt political Ap- 
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pearance upon Whig principles, indeed more 
worthy of his Underſtanding and Abilities, 
but diſappointed, or rather unſatisfied in his 
Expectations, he now ſacrifices to Ambition 
and his Hopes of a Mitre. He transfers the 
Principles of the Whigs to the ſupport of the 
Jacobites. He publiſhes a weekly Paper and 
declares for Liberty and the Conſtitution, 
while he is impiouſly labouring to betray 
them both to the vileſt Slavery both of Soul 
and Body; to the equal Abſurdity of paflive 
Obedience and Tranſubſtantiation. 


Tnuus ended the writing Patriotiſm of the 
Reign of Queen Anne, when that ingenious 
Madman, the Duke of Wharton opened the 
Reign of George the firſt, His Grace ap- 
peared in the great World with all Advan- 
tages of Birth and Fortune, and every pro- 
miſe of great Abilities. Had he been hap- 
pily poſſeſſed of only common Courage and 
common Senſe, he might have been an Ho- 


nour, and a Bleſſing to his Country. He 


lived many Years the Contempt of Europe, 
C 2 


through 


[ 12 ] 
through which he wander'd a Vagabond, 2 
Beggar and a Traytor. He died in the In- 
famy, in which he lived. From Inſtances 
like theſe, we might be tempted to ſay of Parts 
and Abilities what Tacitus does of Gold and 
Silver: argentum & aurum propitit an irati 
dii negaverint, dulito. Yet his Grace was a 
Patriot profeſſed, and a weekly Champion for 
the Cauſe of Liberty in a Paper called the True 


Briton. 


From the noble Duke the care of the 
Preſs and the Conſtitution, ne quid detrimen- 
ti cabiat, deſcended to Lord Bo--ng---ke, 
This Nobleman was another fignal Inſtance 
of great Talents moſt miſerably abuſed. His 
knowledge of Books was the reading of a Pe- 
dant, not the learning of a Scholar, or a Gen- 
tleman. In h's Philoſophy, though Ioote and 
unprincipled, he was a Dogmatiſt. In his 
religious Diſputations, of which he was ex- 


ubcrantly fond, he was an Enthuliaſt in In- 
fidelity. In his Politicks, if we may be per- 
mitted to uſe an Image and Expreſſion taken 
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from the Latin Tongue, he might juſtly have 
been called the“ Deſultor of Party. When 
in Miniſtry, he engaged in a formed Deſign 
of placing an abjured Pretender on the Throne 
of theſe Realms. He afterwards entered into 
the perſonal Service of this Pretender, for 
which direct and open Treaſon, he pleads the 
Violence of his Paſſions, and the natural Ef- 
fects of a too warm Reſentment. Such are the 
pleas of Highwaymen and Aſſaſſins. Whether 
by the Clemency of his Majeſty, or the Me- 
rit of ſome ſecret Services while his Lordſhip 
was Secretary of State to the Pretender, (a 
double Traytor,) he obtains his Pardon; re- 
turns to England, and opens an Oppoſition 
to Sir Robert Walpole, upon Principles of 
Liberty and the Conſtitution. His Hatred of 
the Miniſter is the Love of his Country, and 
the Deſtruction of one Man is publick Spirit. 
Befides writing a thouſand occafional Pamph- 
lets, he becomes the great Author of the 
Craftſman. 


* Deſulcor belli civilis. 
AN- 
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AxIMATED by the ſame generous, ho- 
nourable, and laudable Principles, a Com- 
moner of great parliamentary Abilities, entered 
into political Friendſhip and Alliance with the 
noble Lord. The war was declared pro aris 
& focis, to be afterwards carried on, by the 
High contracting Powers, with the utmoſt 
Vigour & Yotrs viribus, in all its Parts. The 
Deſtruction of the Miniſter was the ſecret Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty. Then, punctual to their 
Engagements, while his Lordſhip was in- 
ſtructing the People in the Powers of tlie 
Conſtitution, his very faithful Ally was en- 
deavouring, in many a vehement Declamation, 
to perſuade their Repreſentatives to urge thoſe 
Powers to the Removal of the Miniſter. Theſe 
Declamations were animated by the claflical 
Sentiments of publick Virtue, which had been 
imprefled upon his Imagination by reading 
the Greek and Roman Authors in his Youth, 
and which till remained upon his Memory. 
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the Neceſſity of my Subject. However, his 
Days of Patriotiſm are of ancient Date. He 
is not engaged in our preſent political Diſputes. 
I cannot therefore be apprehenfive, that what 
I have ſaid of him will be confidered as a 
Violation of that Decency, due to the Publick. 
What, will be Hiſtory to morrow, cannot be 
Invective to day. Let me acknowledge too, 
that I feel, as ſenſibly as any of my Readers, 
the Tediouſneſs of drawing Characters, fo 
frequently expoſed to publick View, and re- 
peating Facts ſo univerſally known. Vet it 
ſeemed neceſſary once more to recall them to 
the Attention of the Publick, becauſe, from 
them, and their Example, our, preſent illuſt- 
rious Race of Writers ſeem to derive all the 
Rights and Privileges, they ſo worthily main- 
tain, Their Honours too, their Titles ſeem 
to deſcend to them: from the. ſame Source, in 
a litterary Line of Inheritance. They call 
themſelves Patriots, Guardians of publick Li- 
berty, Aſſertors of the Rights of human kind. 
But befides theſe ſplendid Titles, they exerciſe 
All the political Virtues of their I'redeceſſors. 

The 
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The ſame free-born Inſolence to Kings; the 
ſame Abhorrence of Miniſters ; 


I from my ſoul fincerely hate 
Both Kings and Miniſters of State. 


Their Profeſſions of pure, difintereſted Zeal 
for the Conſtitution are as ardent, and un- 
queſtionably as ſincere, as thoſe of a Wharton, 
a Swift, a Bolingbroke, or a P y. In 


earneſt Imitation of theſe excellent Examples 


of moral, as well as political Virtue, is there 
a Species of Falſchood, which a bold Im- 
agination can invent, or a Baſeneſs of Heart 
can aſſert, that they have not attempted ? Is 
there an Artifice, I mean according to the 
Meaſure of their Abilities, that tends to de- 
ceive, to divide and to enflame, which they 
have not practiſed with all of Switt's perſonal 
Virulence and Spleen, and certainly not 
without a large Proportion of that Dullneſs, 
which even Swift himſelf could not always 
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HoweveR, in Juſtice to their Ingenuity, 
let it be acknowledged, that of their own 
pure Invention, and in aid to all future Op- 
pofitions; theſe Authors have made no in- 
conſiderable Addition to the Catalogue of 
miniſterial Sins. They have fagaciouſly 
found out, that to deſerve their Sovereign's 
Eſteem, or enjoy a greater Share of his Con- 
fidence, are Crimes in a Miniſter, that 
threaten the Subverſion of our excellent Con- 
ſtitution. But if the King from a long Ac- 
quaintance with his Virtue; a perſonal Ex- 
perience of his Integrity, and an high Opi- 
nion of his Abilities, ſhould appoint him to 
an Employment in the Adminiſtration, the 
very Appointment becomes an Act of Ty- 
ranny in the Prince, and the Acceptance of 
ſuch an Employment is Treaſon in the Mi- 
niſter. From whence it follows, in wife 


and happy Conſequence for the Nation, that 
a Man of Abilities muſt never be employed 
in the Service of his Country, if he be ho- 
noured with the perſonal Affection and 
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Eſteem of his Sovereign. But let him 
D Call. | 


[18 } 
called a Favourite, and all other bad Names 
are unneceſſary; the Charge of every other 
Crime is inſignificant, The new- invented 
term of Faveuritiſm undoubtedly includes 
every idea of Weakneſs in the Prince; of 
Worthlefineſs and Wickedneſs in his Fa- 
vourite. 


Vr the noble Lord, at whom the Pa- 
triot aims theſe Terrours of Favouritiſm, is 
charged with other Crimes; that of his 
Miſtake in being born on the other Side of 
a certain River, and having ſome of his 
Countrymen, whom it is not perfectly ſafe 
to take by the Hand. Theſe, undoubtedly, 
though not abſolutely Sins againſt Nature, 
it muſt be confeſſed are miniſterial Crimes. 
There is yet another, for in vain were the 
Attempt to conceal it. Scotland does not 
pay an equal Proportion to the Land-Tax 
with England, and therefore his Lordſhip 
is not qualified to be a Miniſter, 
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Hap I not impartially mentioned thefe 
Errours, his Friends, for he has Friends, 
would have infinuated, that the Oppofition 
has paid him a moſt involuntary Compli- 
ment, and therefore moſt ſincere, in not ac- 
cuſing him of any real, political, miniſterial 
Crimes. It would have been ſaid, that the 
beſt intentioned, and moſt fagacious Malice 
had not been able to reproach him with 
any one Vice, that can injure his Character, 
either as a man, or a Gentleman. In Truth, 
his Lordſhip has hardly any political Cha- 
rafter; very little matter for the Panegyrick 
of his Friends, except the Conqueſt ot Mar- 
tinico; our Hopes of the Havanah, and his 
early Declaration againſt a continental War. 
There is ſtill lefs Matter in his Character, 
to employ the Wit and Ingenuity of his 
Enemies. No apprehenſions for the Safety 
of publick Credit; no Complaints among 


| the Merchants, that their Trade is not ſuf- 


hciently protected; no ill- planned, ſuc- 
cetslels Expeditions, ſince his entrance into 
Miniſtry, and ſurely he has had an honou- 
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1 
rable Share of thoſe deciſive Sgirmiſtes in 
Germany, which were the Glory of the laſt 
Adminiſtration; thoſe important Victories, 
that determine the Poſſeſſion of the Field of 
Battle, upon which they are gained. 


Bur even theſe Honours he ſhares, at 
preſent, or ſeems to ſhare with the reſt of 
the Miniſtry. Yet if he ſheuld hereafter 
aſſume that Power of guiding all the Ope- 
rations of Government, from which the 
Conſtituion hath lately eſcaped, then let 
him be ſingly anſwerable, not for his own 
Errours only, but for thoſe of others, and 
in general for every Misfortune, that may 
befall the State. If ever he ſhould change 
the private Virtues of his Character into 
publick Vices; if his domeſtick Q%conomy 
ſhould become a national Diſfipation and 
Profuſion; if Ambition and the Love of 
Power ſhould pervert his Heart, and over— 
power his Underſtanding, then let the Ven- 
geance of Patriotiſm, and the unreſtrained 
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LißERTV of the PRxxss, united, fall upon 
his Head. 


Bur the very ſceming of Praiſe and Pa- 
negyrick is as juſtly to be ſuſpected of In- 
ſincerity, as the Foulneſs of Calumny and 
Defamation. Let me therefore return to 
my Subject and confeſs, that Foreigners 
have indeed conceived as exalted Ideas of 
the LIBERTY of the BRITIsn PREss, as any 
of our own moſt zealous Writers, and pro- 
bably from their Information. An ingenious 
foreign Author lays it down as a ſelf-evident 
Propoſition; as a Maxim, which will not 
admit of a Diſpute, and which he therefore 
does not condeſcend to ſupport with either 
Facts or Arguments, that Un a#te du Par- 
liament, qui attenteroit à Ia Liberte de la 
Preſſe, porteroit a la Conſtitution un plus rude 
coup, gu'un acte, qui permetroit une augmen- 
tation de ooo Hommes.“ Another Quotation 
from this ingenious Writer, will convince 
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us, that he was as little acquainted with the 
Temper and Manners of our People, as 
with our Conſtitution of Government, De 
quel front un Homme, qui vingt ans de ſuite 
@ declame contre le cour, oſe-t-il parler pour 
4 Roy? Ces variations deſbonorent parmi nous: 
en Angleterre on en rit; & PULTNEY, de- 
venu MIL ORD BATH, & zele partiſan du 
Miniſtere, ne perd point l'eſtime Publique. 
Mes PENSE(ESs. N'. 359. Is there then a 
Crime, that, in every other Country, would 
be juſtly branded with Infamy, and is it 
only laughed at in Britain? The double 
Perfidy, the Breach at once of both private 
and publick Engagements, was it not at- 
tended with Diſhonour? Did this Gentle- 
man, after twenty Years declaiming againſt 
the Court, did he become a Lord, and 4 
zealous Partizan for the Miniſtry, and was 
he only an Object of Ridicule ? Did he not 
loſe the publick Eſteem? His Lordſhip is 
conſcious, and I dare to believe has Candour 
enough to confeſs, that although he was 
indced laughed at in many of the beſt Odes, 
ever 
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ever written fince the Days of Horace, yet 
was he ſtigmatized by the Diſeſteem —— no z 
by the univerſal Deteſtation and Contempt 
of his Country, 


LzT Foreigners, however, conceive, as 
they pleaſe, of the Liberty of the Britiſh 
Preſs, yet I could heartily wiſh, that our 
own Authors would fix and aſcertain its 
Boundaries among themſelves. The Moni- 
tor very lately gave up its Liberty, when he 
hallooed the Mob, theſe Patriots, thoſe 
Friends of Freedom, to the Deſtruction of a 
poor Newſwriter, the Gazetteer, for abuſ- 
ing the LIBER TV of the PRESS, by printing 
ſomething, not too reſpectable to the Cha- 
racter of Mr. P---, The Newſwriter, ex- 
claimed aloud, and juſtly exclaimed, againſt 
that Licentiouſneſs, of which he is lately 
become an Advocate moſt zealous. A late 
pains-taking Collector and Annotator upon 
the political Dullneſs of the Week, who 
writes himſelf Joun Casar Wirkes Eſq; 


has the following moſt judicious Remark 
upon 


tas 3 


upon one of his Brethren : We muſt give it 
as our Opinion, that his Performance is much 
fitter for the Executioner's Laſh, than the 
Critick's, There are Inſtances, therefore, 
in which the Hangman may be properly 
employed to correct the political Errata of 
the Preſs, without injuring its Liberty, and 
each of theſe Authors candidly diſclaims for 
his Brethren thoſe uncontrollable Previleges, 
which he aſſerts for himſelf. Thus the 
Printer of the Gazetteer has quitted the me- 
chanical Occupation of correcting the Prefs 
for the generous and liberal Art of writing 
in its Defence. After having very elegantly 
called the Preſs, the Palladium of all Li- 
berty. he gives us the following Sentiments. 
Though the LIEERT of the PREss be 
„a Term yet unaſcertained and undefined, 
yet there is enough underſtood by it to 
„ intimidate any Power in theſe Kingdoms, 
*« from too ſtrongly interfering in it, tho 
any daring Abuſers of it may at all Times 
ebe puniſhed, Gazetteer, 4. Auguſt.” 


LI 
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Ler us now ſuppoſe, that Goveriimert 
ſhould take Advantage of theſe mutual Con- 
ce ſſions, and order a Proſecution againſt the 
Authors of fo me Papers, lately publiſhed, 
They muſt appear in Evidence againſt each 
other (a Kind of general Self-conviftion) and 
although the Liberty of the Preſs be a Term 
yet unafeertained and undefined, yet the Na- 
ture of Libels is clearly underſtood, and 
the Puniſhment due to them is in the Juſtice 
of a Jury. Suppoſe therefore, that the 
Monitor's Reverence — Heaven guard the 
Church! ſhould give his own and Mr, 
B——'s Mob an Holiday at Charing Croſs: 
ſuppoſe the North Briton, or even an 5e. 
nourable Gentleman, who, as it is ſaid, has 
declared himſelf the Patron of that Paper, 
ſhould be condemned upon the Statute of 
Libels; could any of theſe Accidents affect 
the Freedom of the Nation, or the LisexTY 
of the Pxzss? Can they ſuffer by a juſt and 
equitable Execution of the Laws? Were 
they affected, when Woolſton was puniſhed 
for Blaſphemy, or Shebeere was pilloried 
E for 
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for Treaſon? Has the Preſs been leſs free; 
witneſs Yourſelves, ye Monitors and North 
Britons, has it been leſs licentious fince that 
unhappy Period? Yet Shebeere was a. Pa- 
triot; a Champion for Liberty; a Machiavel 
in Politicks; a Sidney on Government, and 
a Monteſquieu on the Spirit of Laws. But 
ſo, indeed, are they all. All critically ſkil- 
ful-in every Language, ancient and modern, 
as in their mother Tongue; equally knowing 
in every Art and Science, yet modeſtly 
profeſſing only a profounder depth of Know- 
ledge in the arcana of Government. What 
wonder, that with ſuch Abilities, they 
ſhould brave the Laws of their Country 
with Impunity, or with Ingenuity eſcape 
their Reſentment ? 871 


PrRhArs, my Readers will expect, I 
ſhould make an Apology for the Levity of 
this Paragraph. Indeed, perhaps I ought, 


Yet ſurely our Authors, who aſſume to 
themſelves the unbounded LIEERTV of the 
PREss, will not deny to others a good hu» 
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moured, temperate Uſe of its Privileges, 
Is its Freedom confined only to Subjects 
of Sedition and Defamation? But is it poſ- 
ſible to ſeparate the Ideas of Contempt, not 
Ul expreſſed by Laughter, from the Cha- 
rafters of fuch Writers bk ſpeak only with 
regard to their literary Merit? Is it not, in 
Mr. Pope's Language, beyond all Power of 
Face, to think, without laughing, of Mr, 
, making Profeſſion of Virtue (yes; 
the firſt and nobleſt Virtue of the human 
Heart, TE LOVE or oukR CounTRY,) 
or extending his Knowledge, as a Politician, 
through all the various Departments of Ad- 
miniſtration ? If Politicks be a Science eaſily 
learned, whence do Miniſters, in all Ages, 
commit ſuch Blunders? Sir Robert Walpole 
was called the Blunderer. If it is not to be 
attained without Dithculty, whence are our 
Coffee-Houſes crouded with ſuch Adepts in 
the Science? The Government of Affairs in 
a great Nation; the Knowledge of its fo- 
reign Intereſts; the Direction of its Finances; 
and the Deſtination of its Fleets and Ar- 

| mies, 
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Armies, are Objects, one might naturally im. 
agine, worthy of the greateſt human Abi. 
lities, improved by the moſt liberal Edu- 


cation, and a long Experience in Buſineſs, 


The different Offices in the State are given 
to different Perſons, moſt eminent for their 
Abilities, and they apply thoſe Abilities, 
each of them, ta their own ſingle Depart- 
ment. | | 


Ver here ſteps forth the Son of a Tradef- 
man, at once a finiſhed Stateſman and Po- 
litician; at once ſupremely knowing in all 
the various Departments of Government, I 
have not called him the Son of a Tradeſman 
in Contempt of his Birth, but with regard 
to the Meanneſs of Principles, and the Diſ- 
advantages of Education, unavoidable in 
a Tradeſman's Family. Yet this young Man, 
unborn with the Spirit of a Gentleman, uns 
educated, inexperienced in Buſineſs, would 
direct a — in Adminiſtration; an Hawke 
in a Sea-fight; a GRAN R at the Head of 
a Squadron, jult going to charge the Ene, 

my, 
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my, or an HALIrAx, in the Deſtination 
of our Fleets. 


Ir this be the Character of the principal 
Writer in our preſent political Conteſts, 


what have the Friends of Liberty to hope, 


what can its Enemies dread, from his Abili- 
ties? “ But, Sir, the LI RERT V of the PRES 
* — that Terrour of evil Miniſters —— 
1 that Birthright of Britons, that Bulwark 
** of Liberty through all Ages.” — From 
whence the North Briton dates this Birth- 
right, I cannat tell, but he may certainly 
number his all Ages, did they commence 
with the Origin of the Preſs, upon lefs than 
half the Arithmetick of his Fingers Ends, 
Its political Liberty began in the laſt Cen- 
tury, and was exerted by Fanaticiſm, Se- 
dition, Treaſon and Patri:tiſm, to erect an 
opprobrious and oppreflive Tyranny upon 
the Ruins of the Conſtitution, both in 
Church and State. But, ſtill, it is tbe Ter- 
rour of evil Miniſters No; a bold Mi- 
niſter will juſtly deſpiſe the LIBER TV of the 
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PRkss, while its Powers are thus feebly, ag 
at preſent, exerted againſt him. A wicked 
one will find it his Intereſt to encourage 
ſuch Writers againſt him, and will aſſume 
an Air of Lenity in ſuffering them to pub- 
liſh their crude, indigeſted Compoſitions. 
He knows, that the People are amuſed by 
this Appearance of Liberty, and that their 
Reſentments, which might otherwiſe prove 
dangerous, paſs away in the impotent Me- 
naces of theſe, Authors. Upon this reaſon- 
ing, I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find our pre- 
ſent Race of Authors judiciouſly imputing 
to the noble Lord the Contempt, with 
which he treats them, as a Suſpicion of 
ſome evil Deſign againſt the State. 


Tut firſt intention of thefe Papers was 
to repreſent to our political Writers the 
Danger to which they expoſed the LIBER“ 
TY of the Prtss, by a too licentious Abuſe 
of its Previleges. I never flattered myſelf, 
that I could prevail upon their Rage of Patri- 
otiſm to be leſs cruel in profecuting this 

War 
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War of Barbariſm. Yet I thought they 
ſhould be adviſed not to provoke the Neg- 
let or Indolence of Government too far, 
leſt it might be tempted, however unjuſtly, 
to argue from the Abuſe of the Preſs to its 
Deſtruction. Beſides, I was really appre- 
henſive, that the contemptible Impotence 
of Malice and .Miſchief, ſo apparent in our 
Authors, might bring the Prefs itſelf into 
Contempt. Never ſurely was any Cha- 
rafter ſo impotently attacked, as that of 
Lord B---, or, in the Language of - ſuch 
Writers, never was ſo much Dirt thrown 
and ſo little able to ſtick. Perhaps, few 
other Reputations, with regard to their pri- 
vate Life, could have riſen fo pure and un- 
ſtained from ſo much imputed Infamyp. 


- T MENTION his Lordſhip with the atmoſt 
Reluctance; but J find it unavoidable. I 
cannot fairly repreſent the Licentiouſneſs of 
theſe Authors, without mentioning the 
principal Object of it. I do not mean to 
write in his Defence, nor indeed has he 
7 _—_ 
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been accuſed of any thing either worth des 
nying or defending. Perhaps I miſtake 
and happily for our Patriot Writers, the 
News arrived, that the French had made 
themſelves Maſters of Newfoundland. Should 
I not aſk Pardon of my Country for believ- 
ing, that Engliſhmen can be thus impious, 
as to rejoice in a national Misfortune? 
Should I not aſk Pardon of our common 
Humanity, for imagining, that human Crea- 
tures are capable of ſuch Depravity ? Yet 
the Expreſſions of their Triumph and Ex- 
ultation, were by no means doubtful or 
equivocal, Then, the noble Lord was ac- 
cuſed, no doubt, moſt righteouſly, not of 
Neglect or Inattention, but of down-right 
Perfidy, and betraying the Place to France, 


SURELY, When theſe Authors imagine, 
that his Lordſhip is anſwerable for all the 
Errours of evety Department in Govern- 
ment, they muſt ſuppoſe, that he hath af- 
ſumed to himſelf, the Direction, Conduct, 
Guidance, call it by what Name yon pleaſe, 

of 
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of the whole Adminiſtration. They ſtill 
retain the Ideas of a prime, ſole Miniſter, 
which, equally flaviſh as unconſtitutional, 
were impreſſed upon theſe Aﬀertors of Li- 
berty under a late Reign, indeed a Monar- 
chy, a Deſpotiſm, rather, of miniſterial 
Power. But ſuppoſing, that the preſent 
Miniſtry were in general juſtly chargeable 
with this unhappy Event, yet certainly not 
the —— Lord in particular, 


He hath not yet made any e De- 
claration of his prefuming to exerciſe that 
unconſtitutional Power of guiding all the 
Operations of Government. I have called 
it unronſtitutional, for, with Mr. B---=d's 
good Leave, the Conſtitution abhors the 
Idea of fuch a Power, as much as it dife 


claims the uncontfollable LIE RTV of the 


PRrss. However, had bis Lordſhip, by 
his Intereſt, with his 'M---y prevailed on 


him to give that important Employment, 


to which, in a particular Manner, the Care 
of our foreign Settlements and Colonies is 
F con- 


VS 


ſigned; had he given this extenſive and im- wi 

portant Employment to a Scotſman of un- mi 

tried or doubtful Abilities; had he given an 

it to a Brother, to a Lord T----e, he might of 

then, not unjuſtly, have been- anſwerable Ne 

for every unfavourable Event. On the con- ga 

trary, we may ſuppoſe, that he adviſed his Ti 

Mx to give it to an Engliſhman; to the de 

only Man (as I do not mean Flattery, 'fo I op 

hope I ſhall not offend ) moſt worthy of it, ce 

and whoſe Abilities, if any other, are un- th 

queſtionably equal to this great Employ- a | 

ment, in its utmoſt Extent and Importance. by 

| m: 

| Bur, in Truth, this Misfortune cannot du 
| affect the preſent Miniſtry, for the Iſland gu 
| was taken the Twenty fourth of June, not in 
many Days, after Lord B- was appointed 8h 

to the Treaſury, and when Lord Anſon St. 

was firſt Lord of the Admiralty. Neither of 

does this Aſſertion mean to fix a. Cenſure ou 

q on the late Miniſtry, or to injure the Re- an 
| putation of that Nobleman, who during fin 
many Years diſcharged his great Office eq 
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with general Approbation; with unble- 
miſhed Integrity; with conſiderable Abilities, 
and indefatigable Care, But really the Fate 
of this Iſland is ſomewhat unaccountable. 
Neither the French, nor we have ever re- 
garded it, fince it was ceded to us by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, with that Attention it 
deſerved, They never made any attempt 
upon it, and all our different Miniſters re- 
ceived and left it wholly defenceleſs. Nei- 
ther Fortifications, nor Garriſon. Should 
a Place of ſuch Importance have heen left 
by the late Miniſter (for this Gentleman has 
made himſelf anſwerable for every Event 
during his Adminiſtration) to the caſual 
8uccours by Sea, or to the uncertain watch- 
ing the Enemy's Ships in their Ports? 
Should it not have had ſome internak 
Strength for its Security? We may judge 
of that Strength, by its ſurrendering with- 
out firing a Gun, to a thouſand Frenchmen, 
and if they had attacked it at any Time 
ſince the Beginning of the War, they muſt 
equally have ſucceeded. Let us add, it 

F 2 would 
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would have been then far more diflicult to 
diſpoſſeſs them. But very probably they 
have already abandoned their Conqueſt ; if 
not, the Squadron, ſent out to retake the 
Place, may make them repent of their ſuc- 
ceſs in this laſt Effort of their Marine. We 
may then believe that our Miniſtry will be 
more attentive hereafter to its Preſervation, 


Har fer the Writer of this Paper, 
that he is prepared for the different Opi- 
nions, which, he is well aſſured, will be 
formed of him from this laſt Paragraph. 
He will be called a venal, miniſterial Scrib- 
ler, while the Miniſter, if ever he chance 
to hear of him, will be very little thankful 
for being idly and impertinently defended 
in an Affair, in which he is not the leaſt 
concerned. However, let the generality 
of my Readers acknowledge, that the rea- 
ſoning of this Paragraph hath naturally riſen 
from the Subject I was confidering (the 
LisBtkTyY of the PRrss and the Abuſe of 
that Liberty) and I ſhall be perfectly ſatiſ- 

fied, 


dou 
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fied. I mean to follow that Subject, un- 
apprehenſive of Conſequences, as far as 
Truth and Decency ſhall lead my Reflec- 
tions. Let me therefore be permitted to 
conſider it in another Point of View. 


Tur the Monitor opened this moſt il- 
liberal Warfare, cannot be denied : that he 
is therefore juſtly chargeable with all the 
Scurrility and all the Petulance of the 
North Briton, muſt in fair Conſequence be 
acknowledged; that whatever is blameable 
either in the Briton or the Auditor, cer- 
tainly not to be juſtified, though greatly to 
be excuſed by the natural Warmth of 2 juſt 
Reſentment, and the Laws of Retaliation; 
whatever Exceſſes they have committed, are 
in a great Meaſure to be imputed to the 
Monitor, Even the Writer of this Paper, 
if, heated hy his Subject, he hath expreſſed 
his Sentiments in a Language, which per- 
haps his cooler Judgement will hereafter 
diſapprove, yet he expects from the Can- 
dour of the Publick, that ſome part of his 
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Fault, ſuch are the Laws of Aggreſſion and 


Retaliation, ſhall be imputed to the Writers, 
who opened this illiberal Conteſt. But at-what 
2 Time did they open it? Let us found our 
future Judgement upon Matters of Fact, that 
firmeſt Foundation for all human reaſoning, 


His M Y had put an end to the 
laſt Seſſion of Parliament with every Ex- 
preſſion of Grace and Favour to the Repre- 
ſentatives of his People. He had diſmiſſed 
them with the fulle/i Perſuaſion, that they 
would continue to diffuſe in their ſ-veral Coun- 
ties that Spirit of Harmany and Concord, 
which they had ſp ſteadily exerted in Parlia- 
ment. Never did a Britiſh Sovereign and 
his People part from each other with fairer 
Appearances of that mutual Confidence and 
Affection, which muſt always render us 
formidable to our Enemies, The Levces, 
that waited on the firſt Lord of the Trea- 
ſury to congratulate his Entrance into his 
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new Employment, and profeſs'their Appro : 
bation of his M Y's Choice, were in 
an uncommon Degree ſplendid. and nu- 
merous. The Nation ſeemed to feel the 
happy Effects of this Union; and chearfully 
reſolved to bear the Burtlien of the War, in 
firm Perſuaſion, that however ardently his 
M- * wiſhed for Peace, (ſtrong proof, 
at once, both of his Wiſdom and Huma- 
nity) yet no other Conditions, but thoſe of 
Honour and Advantage to Great Britain 
would ever be en, 


- SUCH was the. Situation of our domeſtick 
Affairs; ſuch the! univerſal Harmony. and 
Concord, when lo! the Monitor! He quits 
his weekly Blaſphemy of quoting the Bible 
for Texts of Slander and Sedition. He now 
grows learned, and gives us a Quotation 
trom Tacitus, with the Character of Tibe- 
rius, and the name of Scjanus (to ſhew its 
Importance) in capital Letters. From this 
Paper hath proceeded all that Malevolence, 
lay eve, Scurrility, Falſchoòd and Defa- 


mation, 


f 4! 
mation, that have been lately ' publiſhed 
under the Name of Liberty, and. the un- 
controllable Privileges of the Preſs. 


Ils is not moſt amazing, that ſuch a. pro- 
digious Quantity of Miſchief ſhould be con- 
tained in one little Drop of Ink, and tlien, 
by its own inſtinctive Spirit, conveyed into 
the Hearts and Vitals of his M ——— y's$ 
Subjects. Calumny, like matter, it ſeems, 
may be divided, in inſinitum. Vet ſo pro- 
digious is the Subtlety and Activity of poi- 
ſons, that an Author, who has made, or at 
leaſt ſeems inclinable to make ſome curi- 
bus Experiments on the Powers and Effects 
of thoſe of a political Kind, 'afſures us, that 
Infection of à certain Species may be rom- 
municated by the Touch, He then, goodna- 
tured, charitable Creature! informs the 
Publick, that a Perſon is lately arrived 
from the Highlands, who with a Touch 
can corrupt the whole Maſs of Blood in 
the ſoundeſt Engliſh Conftitution ; and our 
Author, in honourable Imitation, I pre- 

ſums 


. 
ſume of this great Artiſt, propoſes to touch 


the Nation every Saturday with a new Spe- 
cies of political Poiſon, 


Bur let us try this reaſoning upon Ag- 
greſſion and Retaliation, by another kind 
of Proof. The King of Pruſſia, like the 
Monitor, for Truth and Juſtice do not 
found their reaſoning on the Diſtinctions of 
Perſons, or Stations, broke in upon the 
Hour of Peace and Tranquility. Deſcen- 
ding like a northern Tempeſt, ſudden and 
reſiſtleſs, he burſt upon the Territories of a 
Prince, who in reliance on the once ſacred 
Faith of Treaties, was totally unprepared 
and defenceleſs. He ſeized upon the Ca- 
pital of thoſe Territories, and there very 
happily found among its Archives, or, at 
leaſt, is ſaid to have found, (for the Fact 
is denied) thoſe Papers, by which he % 
tified the precipitate Step he had taken, be- 
fore he found them. * Or if ihe Reader 


® Both Vienna and Dreſden contradi$:d this Fact. 
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pleaſes, he may form his Judgement of 
this Tranſact on, upon the Manner, in 
which a late Writer, certainly not preju- 
diced againſt that Monarch, hath repre- 


ſented it. 


The King of Pruſſia, con- 


* ſulting the Rules of Policy, more than 
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thoſe of Politeneſs, made himſelf Maſter 


of the Archives at Dreſden; in doing 


which ſome Roughneſs was uſed towards 
the Queen; but he made himſelf amends 
for the Clamour induſtriouſiy raiſed upon 
this Pretence, by acquiring the Originals 
of thoſe Pieces, which evinced to the 
world the reality of the Deſign againſt 
him, and which therefore in à great 


* Meaſure juſtified the means he had taken 


to come at them, as well as the extra- 
ordinary Severity he uſed towards the 
Saxons.“ I have printed ſome particular 


Expreſſions of this Quotation in Italicks, as 
Fetter deſerving the Reader's Attention. 
The reſt I recommend to his Reflections. 


= 
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I SnovLD very ſincerely pity this Wri- 
ter, for he has the Feelings of Humanity, 
and a Senſe of the Miſeries of his Fellow- 
Creatures, if he had been obliged to attend 
his Hero, ſo he frequently calls him, in his 
fecond triumphal Entry into Dreſden. He 
would have feen the Suburbs of that Capital, 
which form one of the fineſt Towns in 
Europe, the Seat of all the politer Arts, 
and richeſt Manufactures, ſtill ſmoking from 
the Fires, which the direful Neceſſity of 


War had kindled. Would not ſuch a Sight 


have filled the Boſom of an human Crea- 
ture with Compaſſion, with Earneftnefs to 
relieve, to ſuccour, to redreſs, at leaſt the 
Calamities, which his own fatal Ambition 
had cauſed? No, this Monarch is an Hero; 
that is, a Being, ſuperior to the Weakneſſes 
of Humanity. But F am not his Hiſtorian, 
or obliged to follow him in the Paths of 
Cruelty and Deſolation, through which he 
takes his Progreſs, Let me therefore give 
this Affair to my Readers in the favourable 
and palliating Language of the very judi- 
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clous, and, in general, very candid Wri- 
ter, I have lately quoted. Neither, indeed, 
even in this Inſtance, does he wholly want 
his uſual Candour, 


e Taz King of Pruſſia, when he had x 
te ſecond Time driven the Auſtrians and 
* Imperialiſts out of Saxony, reſolved to keep 
ce no Meaſures with that unhappy Country, 
& He declared, that he no longer con- 
& ſidered it as a Depoſit, but as a Country, 
© which he had twice ſubdued by his 
« Arms, But if the King of Pruſſia had 


* a Right, as, perhaps, he had, to conſider 


* Baxony as a lawful Conqueſt, he certainly 
* ſeemed not to confider the People, as 
Subjects, when he continued to exact the 
&© moſt ſevere Contributions, and in a Man- 
** ner too very little becoming a lawful So- 
5 yereign; for he ſurrounded the Exchange 
* with Soldiers, and confining the Mer- 
* chants in narrow Lodgings on ſtraw Beds, 
he obliged them, by extreme Sufferings, 
5 to draw Bills on their foreign Correſpon- 

« dents 


th 


Uri- 
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« dents for very large Sums. This City 


. had been quite exhauſted by former Pay- 


„ ments, and had not long before ſuffered 
* military Execution, To retaliate on 
* theſe miſerable People ſome part of the 
* Cruelties, committed by the Ruſſians, on 
& his Dominions, ſeems to be very unrea- 
* ſonable, as it is but too obvious, that the 
* Barbarity of that People could not be 
c reſtrained, however it might be exaſpe- 


rated by the 2c Dejiruction of Saxony, 


% Such Retaliations are odious and cruet, 
% We heariily wiſh we could praiſe the 
* King of Pruſſia, as much for his tem- 
„ perate Uſe of his Conqueſt, as for thoſe 
* wond:rful and beroick Qualittes, by which 
* he obtained it,” ANNUAL REGISTER. 
4 1 Vol. pag. 64. 


Sucn is the heſitating, unwilling Judge- 
ment, which this Writer pronounces upon 
the Horrours, committed by his Hero. They 
were committed under his own Direction. 
He was himſelf the Executioner of this hor- 

rid 
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rid Scene. His confining the Merchants, &c; 
was the very ſame Species of Cruelty, with 
that of Calcutta, Why is the Nabob alone 


called a Barbarian? Yet our Hiſtorian vues 
be could praiſe— Perhaps be had a Right—— 


He certainly ſeemed --- Very litte becoming —. 


To retaliate. ſome part of the Cruelties, &c.— 
Seems very unreaſonable, Are the Laws of 
Cruelty, then, to be ſettled by the Frede- 
rician Code? Does the Retaliation of Cruelty 
only ſeem unreaſonable? But not the King of 
Pruftia's was this miſerable Right of Re- 
taliation of Cruelty. 


IT might have been ſomewhat more ſpe- 
ciouſly pleaded by the Ruſſians, for the zotal 
Deſtruction of Saxony. Neither ſhould he have 
exerciſed this Right againſt an unhappy Peo- 
ple, to whom he had promiſed his Protection. 
Should not their paſt, their preſent, Miſeries, 
of which he was indiſputably the ſole Cauſe, 
have pleaded for them againſt theſe added 
Cruelties ? Let the Reader conſult his own 

Heart, 
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Heart, and then anſwer this Queſtion. Let 
him reflect, that uncommon Abilities, ſuch 
as thoſe with which this Monarch is un- 
queſtionably endowed, were given for the 
Preſervation and Happineſs of Mankind. 
Are they not, then, moſt impiouſly per- 
verted, when employed in their Miſery 
and Deſtruction? Shall the Poſſeſſor of them 
be called GREAT? Indeed, he might as 
juſtly be called Tyz Goop, that nobleſt 
Title, given to the BEST oF SOVERIGNS 
by an happy and a grateful People. 


Vor theſe are the Qualities, as it ſeems, 
that demand our Wonder? Yes, and our 
Indignation, and our Horrour. Such, it is 
confeſſed, have been the Heroes of all 
Ages, and the fame. their Character, from 
the iracundus, inexorabilis, acer Achilles, 
to the preſent Deſtroyer of the North. We 
might almoſt imagine, that Cruelty was an 
innate Principle in this extraordinary Spe- 
cies of Mortals, if indeed they will condeſ- 
cend to be called Mortals : that it deſcends, 
0 im- 
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improved and cultivated, in a kind of here⸗ 
ditary Line. Achilles dragged the dead 
Body of Hector round the Walls of Troy. 
Alexander bored the Ancles of the brave 
and gallant Betis; per talos etiam ſpirantis 
lora trajecta ſunt. Then, exulting in the 
Ac billeum facinus, and his Deſcent from 
Homer's Hero, he dragged the living Betis, 
tied to his Chariot, round the Walls of 


Gaza. Charles the 12 had his Patcul, and 


the King of Pruſſia his Dreſden, to exer- 
ciſe this Virtue of Heroes. Happy for 
Mankind, that they appear, ſuch is the 
Goodneſs of Providence, as ſeldom as Co- 
mets, That from their horrid Hair ſhake 
Peſtilence and War. Yet happieſt for theſe 
Nations, that their Sovereign diſclaims theſe 
tremendous Qualities, which our Hiſtorian 
calls wonderful and heroick : that he is con- 
tented with the humble Virtues of Good- 
neſs, Mercy and Juſtice, which have ren- 
dered Him beloved and revered by his 
People. 
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To this Hero, and to an Alliance with 
his Virtues the political Wiſdom of a noble 
Duke and his Miniftry ſacrificed our natu- 


ral and ancient Conections with the Houſe 


of Auſtria; threw her imperial Majeſty into 
the Arms of France, or as She herſelf, 
with the Spirit and Delicacy of her Sex. 
expreſſed it to our Ambaſſador, point en- 
tre les bras, mais d cote de la France; turned 
the Swords of Germans, in horrid civil 
War, and mutual Deſtruction, againſt each 
other, and totally deſolated a Country, 
which was the only Balance of Power upon 
the Continent againſt the Ambition of 
France. But what Equivalent did our Mi- 
niſtry propoſe to themſelves, for the Al- 
lies they loſt by this Alteration of our an- 
cient Syſtem, and their Engagements in 
this new Alliance? When Mr. Mitchell 
defired to know, in caſe his M Y 


were attacked in any part of his Domini- 
ons, or in caſe a Rebellion ſhould be raiſed 
in favour of the Pretender, what Troops 
the King of Pruſſia could furniſh either io 

H Great 
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Great Britain or Ireland, He anſwered, He 
could not furniſh any Troops to England 
in either of the ſuppoſed Cafes, without 
being firſt aſſured of his own Security 
with regard to Ruſſia, and an Alliance 
with Holland for covering Cleves from the 
Infults of the French, and Auſtrians, Theſe 
abjo/ute y neceſſary Articles being firſt eflabliſh- 
ed, ces prealables etablis, he could then fur- 
nith to the King of Great Britain ſever 
Battalions, conſiſting of five thouſand Men, 
and pay the reſt in Subſidies, according to 
the proportions to be regulated and ſtated 
between the high contracting Parties. 


His Majcſty's propoſing to pay Subſi- 
dies to the King of Great Britain, & Lol 
tayer le rejt en ſubjides, has ſomething ſo 
truly ridiculous, that it is hardly poſſible 
to preſerve the Reſpect of Countenance , 
due to an Ally, who is able and willing 
to aſſiſt us, if we are invaded, with five 
thouſand Men. But though, from a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own Heri, he always 
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ſhewed an Air of Impatience whenever 
money was mentioned, yet he very oblig- 
ingly ſubdued this heroick Spirit ; yielded 
to our moſt humble and earneſt Solicitati- 
ons, and accepted a Subſidy, the largeſt 


ever given by this Crown. He condeſ- 
cended to accept it, without ſtipulating any 
one Advantage to this Nation for it. On 


the contrary, by the Treaty, that gave it 
Him, we are bound to continue the War, 
during his pleaſure, This affertion is fo 
true, that, if the French, in the laſt Nego- 


tiation, had accepted every Article of the. 


Britiſh Offers, except that, which, con- 
cerned the Town of Weſel, the Pruſſian 
Vero would have prevented the Peace. 
This indeed was one of the honourable Con- 
ditions, granted by a late Miniſter, who 
would be thought moſt jealous of the Glory 
of his Country. 


To the King of Pruſſia, and to his fatal 
Advice, we are indebted for all our con- 
tinental Engagements. He had been many 


H 2 Years. 
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"Yeats confidered by his late Majeſty, who 
knew him well, his Genius, Abilities and 
Integrity, as a dangerous Enemy, and an 
uncertain, if not an unfaithful Ally, Yet 
in the Year 1756, ſome Months before he 
marched into Saxony, he entered into our 
Councils; and aſſumed that Authority over 
our Miniſters, which a ſtronger Under- 
ſtanding naturally holds over a weaker. He 
adviſed the King, and his Advice unhappily 
prevailed, to take as many Germans, as 
poſſible, into his Pay. Thus an Army of 
* forty or fifty thouſand Men was formed; an 


Object rather of certain Victory, than Ter- 


Tour, to the French. Had the King of 
Pruſſia propoſed to ſtrengthen this Army 
with five and twenty thouſand Britiſh Troops, 
the Propoſal might have ſtartled our Mi- 
niſters into common Senſe; it might have 
awed the French from entering Germany. 
But this Meaſure was reſerved for the va- 
rious Politicks of another Miniſter. 


Tuk Convention of Cloſter-ſeven remo- 
ved every Pretext for our embarking in the 
German 


S 


German War, and they, who encouraged 
the late King to break that Treaty, wantonly 
plunged the Nation into all thoſe Dif- 
ficulties, under which it labours at this Mo- 


ment. The King of Pruflia was again fo- 


licited to give ns a General, a Circumſtance 
molt injurious to the Honour of the Nation, 
for which we are indebted to our favourite 
Miniſter, and thus an Army, paid by Bri- 
tain, was put into the Hands of that Prince. 
Commanded by a Pruſſian General it was 
no longer amenable to the Power of this 


Country, or ſubject to the Direction of this 
Government. The Expence of ſupporting 


it was without a poſſibility of Controll, and 
the Operations of it appear, in a great 
Meaſure, to have been in the fame Situati- 


on. Does the Reader demand a Proof of 


this Aﬀertion? In October 1759, Prince 
Ferdinand detached twelve thouſand of his 
beſt Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the King of 
Pruftia, under the command of the heredi- 
tary Prince, who marched three hundred 
Miles in the Severity of almoſt Winter. 
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This Meaſure was executed without the 


Conſent, or even the Knowledge of his late 
Majeſty, and he refented it in vain. 


VEr our Miniſter did not refent this In- 
dignity. He probably thought it an In- 
ſtance of that Heroiſm, he had been uſed 
to admire. He may poſſibly think it ano- 
ther Inſtance of Heroiſm, and worthy of 
his Admiration, that the Pruſſian Monarch, 
if a thoufand Circumſtances do not deceive 
us, 1s at this Inſtant forming a Party againft 
the Admiſtration : that his Agents ſupply 
our political Writers with Hints and Mate- 
rials and Characters: that they fill our 
Newſpapers with Advertiſements of Falſe- 
hood and Malignity, which they afterwards 
ſend to the Newſwriters in Holland, as 
Facts of Importance, and that one parti- 
cular Perſon, whoſe Station here is little 
fitted for ſuch an Office, is wholly employed 
in theſe low Intrigues. It is however con- 
feſſed, that this Perſon's Education; the 
meaneſs of his former Life; his Induſtry 


and Abilities, eminently qualify him for thee 
ho- 


# us 


honourable and honeſt Intrigues. But what 
ſhall be faid of a Prince, who encourages a 
Faction againſt our Adminiſtration, and 
dares to interfere in the Domeſtick and In- 
ternal of our Government ? 


Ver ſome there are, who, dazled by the 
Splendour of Heroiſm, have blamed our 
Miniſtry for withdrawing the Pruſſian Sub- 
fidy. On the contrary, we may venture to 
athrm, that neither the Honour, - nor In- 
tereſt of the Nation could pay it any longer. 
It was paid even to the moſt punctual Faith 
of Treaties. His Majeſty had accepted this 
mighty Subſidy, only to ſupport him againſt 
the Ruſſians. We were told, He was net 
only able to cope with all his other Enemies, 
but even to ſend us the formidable Succour of 
ſeven Battalicns, The Ruſſians were no 
longer his Enemies, they were become his 
Friends, and we had a new, addition] 
Enemy, Spain, to contend with. Why were 
we to give Money, which we could very 
ill ſpare, to a Prince, who had told us, that 
it Ruſha were not his Enemy, he ſhould 


not 
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not want it? Vet not only Ruſſia, but Swe- 
den too had ceaſed to be his Enemies; 


Neither was there one Stranger in Germany, 


except the French, whom we; at a moſt 
enormous Expence, and unaſſiſted by Him, 
hindered from attacking him, if indeed, 
which I very much doubt, they were ever 
diſpoſed to attack him. Another Reaſon, 
which I believe had an Influence on our 


Miniſtry, was a juſt and reaſonable Diſdain 


of the ignominious Treaty, our Miniſter 
had made with that Prince. And what an 
Ally? One, who when we had made for 
him a Treaty, which gave him Sileſia; when 
we had guarranteed it to him, yet the very 
next Year, if not a very few Months after- 
wards, marched into Bohemia and laid Siege 
to Prague, with leſs Pretence, than even 
Spain now attacks Portugal. The true Rea- 
ſon was to aſſiſt France, and to recall Prince 
Charles from Alſace, in Violation of a 
Treaty, made to enable the Queen of Hun- 
gary, as our Ally, to attack France. But 
the Treaty with the King of Pruſſia in 1756 
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was meant to maintain Peace in Germany, 
and was only a League to keep Strangers 
out of it. Another Minifter carried it to Ex- 
tremes, at once diſhonourable and deſtructive. 


I Have been tempted into this long Di- 
greſſion, not only by the Importance of the 
Subject, and the reaſoning attending it, but 
that I might give an inconteſtible Proof 
of my not being an Enemy to the LIBE EXT 
of the PRESS. That it is capable of pro- 
ducing great Good can never be denied. 
Let us therefore preſerve it in its largeſt Ex- 
tent. Let us endeavour to enlarge its Power 
of doing good, and then hand it down, with 
all its legal, rational Privileges to our Poſt- 
erity, But fince it is confeſſedly capable of 
producing much Miſchief, let it be reſtrained 
by that power of Law, which marks the 
Boundaries of the Prerogatives, and, in all 
other Inſtances, the Rights of the People. 
Why ſhould not the Wiſdom of the Legiſ- 
lature, to which we intruſt all other our dea- 
reſt Intereſts, be allowed to make the Prefs 
(ſo liable to be abuſed, ſo capable of being 
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rendered miſchievous to Society) an Object 
of its Attention? With regard to the noble 
Lord, who has been the principal Mark of 
its Licentiouſneſs, he ought not to know, and 
I really believe, he hardly knows there are 
ſuch Writers in the World, as the Monitor 
and the North Briton, He ſhould not only 
be able, with a ſtrong Eye, to look into Fu- 
turity, but he ſhould be attentive to direct, 
command, create thoſe Events, which de- 
termine the Fate of Nations. Theſe Objects 
are alone worthy of his Attention, and while 
he can rely with an unſhaken Firmneſs of 
Mind, upon the Conſciouſneſs of his own 
Integrity, he may depend upon the Aſſiſtance 
of all good Men, he may ſafely treat with 
Contempt the Virulence of our Patriot Wri- 
ters, and hear, without being alarmed, the 
Clamours of an uninformed, ill-judging Mul- 
titude, or even ſee the Addrefles of our Ci: 
tizens, the civium PRAVA JUBENTIUM, 
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